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ADVERTISEMENT 



About twenty business friends recently made 
arrangements for a visit to this interesting Road. 
Their walk over the place, and its examination, proved 
so entertaining that it was decided one of the company 
should prepare a short paper, to be read before them 
and a few friends at a subsequent meeting ; the reading 
to be followed by discussion. 

The following pages are a short account of what 
transpired. 

Manchester, March 28th, 1884. 
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Account of the Meeting held to consider the 
SUBJECT OF THE ROMAN ROAD. 



The Chairman (Mr. A ) briefly introduced the 

essayist (Mr. S e), who said : — Of all writers, 

perhaps, Dr. Marsh has given us the best description 
of this Road. In a lecture delivered before the 
Antiquarian Society some time ago he thus describes 
it : — ^* The road begins at a ford of the Mersey, near 
Warrington, passes through Barton and Eccles to 
Manchester, traverses the townships of Moston, 
Chadderton and Royton, keeping about a quarter of 
a mile to the right of Rochdale, by the Oldham Road, 
continues through Littleborough, which derives its 
name from the Roman Station on the summit of the 
hill, a little to the east of the village now known as 
Windy Bank. Here the road turns up by Lydgate, 
and begins its steep climb to the top of a range of hills 
called by the Romans * the .British Appenincs.' *' 

**The Lancashire Roads generally consist of a regular 
pavement formed by huge boulder stones or fragments 
of rock, embedded in gravel, and vary in width from 
4 yards to 14 yards. On the summit of Blackstone 
Edge, and along the gentle slope on the other side, the 
description may be taken as fairly accurate, but the 
road, in its steep ascent from Windy Bank upwards, 
presents some very remarkable characters, which, as 
far as he (Dr. M.) knows, are unique, and which con- 
stitute the problem to be solved. This portion of the 






road IS exactly i6 feet in width. In some places are 
distinct indications of a deep trench on each side, dug 
into the earth for drainage. The road is transversely- 
arched, so that the water would run from and not to 
the centre. The road is paved with square blocks ; 
these are laid with great care, and are held by strong 
curbs, which stand up some 2 inches above the level of 
the causeway. Exactly in the middle of the road is a 
line of massive stones, fitted together with great 
1 precision. /While the other smaller stones, of which 
the general pavement consists, are of ordinary sand- 
stone, these especial ones are of the very hardest and 
densest grity Along these stones has been €ivt, by the 
maoon's art^ a deep wide trough. The bottom of the 
trough is slightly, but always, convex. The width of 
the trough, at its upper and wider part, is 1 7 inches ; 
its true width across the bottom is 13^ inches. Its 
1 depth in the centre varies from 3 J inches to 5^ inches.'' 
^ "To return to the road in general, its total width 
/ outside all is 16 feet. But the curb stone being above 
the level cannot be counted in. These curbs vary in 
width from 5 J inches to 6.J inches. We may safely 
consider then that the practicable width of the Road, 
inside the curb stone is 15 feet. This causeway of 
1 5 feet is divided by the central trough into two roads 
of equal width, the measurement from the inside of the 
curb stone to the outside of the troughstonc being 
6 feet. Each of these two roads is grooved by 
^^ longitudinal furrows, and no one entertains the least 

rjf . 1 doubt that these furrows. are wheel tracks, but they 
have certain characters. In each road they are three 
in number, and their position is quite definite. The 
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furrow nearest the trough is very deep, and is 4 inches 
Tvide ; that nearest the curb stone is also 4 inches wide, / 
but is very shallow, while the middle one is not quite 
so shallow, and is generally broader, say 7 inches wide.. 
^Thus at last we have the problem fully stated. What 
is its solution ? Of course the kernel of the riddle is 
the trough stone, and three theories have been hitherto 
devised to account for it. J First it has been suggested ^ / 
that the central trough was an aqueduct for the purpose / ^\y 
of carrying water from the top of the hill where it is 
not plentiful to the bottom where it is found in the 
greatest abundance. Then it is said the trough was 
made for drainage, but the foundation of the road was 
drained by the side trenches, and its face is arched so 
as to carry away rain from instead of towards the centre, 
while the gradient is so considerable that special surface 
drainage could not have been required. Further, 
though we have every where evidence that the Romans 
paid great attention to drainage we find it always done 
in quite different ways from this. Moreover, the cost 
and trouble expended on the structure in question are 
out of all proportion to the end suggested ; and lastly, 
no aqueduct could get worn by water in such wise as 
to present a uniformly convex bottom." 

" The third theory is that the trough was worn by 
the feet of the Roman horses. The principal answer 
to this is that though the trough certainly shews signs 
of wear, yet it was undoubtedly, in the first instance, 
cut by the chisel." 

" The explanation he (Dr. M.) would give is that 
the central trough was made for the purpose of skidding 
the wheels of wagons as they ran down the steep 
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portion of the road, for it is only in the steep portion 
of the road that this curious construction is found ; it 
entirely disappears as soon as the top of the hill is 
reached. No where else in England are Roman road 
gradients so steep as here, and no where else in 
England is such a contrivance to be met with. 
Consider how the theory applies : — if wheels are to be 
skidded in a trough, the stones which compose it must 
be very massive and very heavy, or they would be 
torn up and displaced. They must be fitly joined 
together, and made of the hardest obtainable material. 
Having to be tooled and placed in line carefully, it 
would facilitate the construction of the road to make 
the trough the centre, or key, or base of the whole, and 
from the great size and durable nature of the stones 
this method would add to the strength of the entire 
structure. Another, and the most important, reason 
for placing the skidding trough in the centre is that the 
whole of the waggon could then be braked on either 
side, a very obvious advantage, while the fact that some- 
times the right wheel was skidded and sometimes the 
left is evident from the. way in which the stones are 



worn." 



The reason for such an extensive quotation from 
Dr. March is due to the prominent position he has 
held during the discussion of this subject, and to his 
concise and accurate description of the road in general. 
There are, however, some points in his lecture that 
demand a word or two. For instance, he is mistaken 
when he says the trough ceases at the summit of the 
hill. Those of us, who whilst visiting the place walked 
through to the Ripponden side, saw a newly removed 



part of the road at a point where the road is almost, if 

not quite, level. The stones had been used in the 

•construction of a bye-wash close by ; and among the 

stooes thus used were trough stones similar to those 

^een on the other side of the hill. And, further, we 

•came to three or four places where the turf had been 

<:ut through to the depth of at least 12 inches, and 

-although the holes thus made were full of water many 

of our friends, by feeling with their walking sticks, 

clearly traced the trough stones at the bottom. These 

facts, in a great measure, destroy the theory that the 

^oad was laid down for skidding purposes. 

Again, Dr. March is mistaken in saying **the 
trough stones are of a harder' type than the other 
portion of the pavement." When he (Dr. M.) gave 
his lecture he had not the same opportunities and 
facilities that we had on the occasion of our visit, as 
the road has of late had more of the turf removed 
from its surface, bringing more of the stones to day light. 
In the places where the recent uncovering has taken 
place the pavement and trough stones are very clean, 
and exactly alike in colour and general appearance ; 
and, when scraped, exhibit the same qualities, that is 
to say, the dust scraped off the several stones was 
alike in colour and quantity. Whereas if the trough 
stone was harder than the pavement stone, the dust 
given off the softer stone would have been greater in 
quantity than that from the harder stone. 

We will now consider the grooves formed in the 
pavement, and their reference to the central trough. 

In the following sketch of a section of the road, are 
shewn two grooves at C.C. These are equidistant from 
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the centre of the trough and are 4 feet 6 inches apart^ 
As there are no grooves to be found that could possibly 
be companions to them, the writer is of opinion that 
they are companions to each other, that is, they are 
grooves made by the same pair of wheels, one runnings 
on each side the trough, and that it is very probable 
they are the hind wheels of a trolly,, the front wheel (or 
wheels as in the case of our modern perambulator) of 
which ran in the trough to guide the course of the 
trolly. Again, respecting the grooves formed at A and 
B nearest to the curb on their respective sides. These 
have evidently been formed by wheels whose com- 
panions have, at the same time, been running against 
the inside of the trough at A and B ; probably as- 
Dr. March believes for skidding purposes. Whilst 
agreeing with Dr. March in the opinion that the trough 
has been tised for skidding, the writer is not at all sure 
that the trough has been laid down for this purpose, 
and his reason for arriving at this conclusion is based 
upon the fact that the stones are found where skidding 
would not be required. 

An objection to the trolly theory has been raised to 
the effect that the foad at the summit swerves, as- 
shewn in the accompanying map of the neighbourhood. 
This deviation, however, need not militate against the 
theory, inasmuch as at the point of divergence, a 
grooved wheel may have been fixed with its spindle or 
shaft placed perpendicularly, allowing the rope to pass, 
along the groove, thus giving direction to the vehicle- 
Without assigning positively the purpose for which the 
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horse a serpentine path, and would also afford it far 
better footing. 
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Mr. G : — Are any steps being taken for the 

•excavation of a greater portion of the road ? 

Mr. S e : — Having asked Mr. John E. Bailey 

the same question, he has written me that he is not 
aware of any such intention being entertained by any 
of the learned societies of which he is a member. 

Mr. G continuing : — I would suggest the 

digging about the foundations of the entrenchments at 
the summit of the hill, as in my opinion there would Se 
found some relics or proofs, supposing the Romans 
had occupied the place. 

Mr. O : — It was my intention to have had here 

for your inspection this evening a number of coins that 
have been found on the spot, but my friend who promised 
them has for some reason or other neglected to hand 
them to me. 

Mr. R s : — I really cannot add much to the 

discussion this evening, except to give you the opinion 
•of a friend of mine, who is an author of an historical 
and antiquarian work. He says he has very grave 
doubts as to the Roman origin of the Road. 

Mr. R y : — I can fully confirm the essayist's 

statement about the trough stones being found on the 
Ripponden side of the hill, in places where the gradient 
is not so great as to suppose they had been laid down 

for skidding purposes. I also agree with Mr. P 

as to the unsuitobility of the trough for a horse track. 

The Chairman in summing up : — After continuous 
search in the Free Reference Library and other places, 
I have been unable to find any authentic reference to, 
or indication of, the road having been constructed by 
the Romans. I have met with descriptions of roads 
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known to have been built by the Romans, but none 
of which are at all similar to the road in question. I 
am of opinion that if the Romans did make the road, 
the present pavement has been placed upon the top 
of it by other hands in more recent years. The rate 
of the growth of peat, and mention on the old maps 
of the 17th and i8th centuries, whilst going to prove 
the road to be very old, do not prove it to be so old as 
the time of the occupation of the country by the 
Romans. I would urge the importance of studying all 
possibly obtainable books on Roman antiquities, as in 
that direction, and that only, shall we be able to arrive 
at a true decision of the question we have been 
discussing. 
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